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SHIPWRECKED SAILOR-BOY. 



J411E8 Andrews was tbe youngest son of 
aa iudustrious peasant of, tbe upper class^ 
who resided in the little town of Wen* 
dover, Buckinghamshire, and who by 
habits of fragality and sobriety was en- 
abli^d for a series of years to find the: 
n^ans of comfortable support for his 
nii^merpus family. A^s he was character* 
ised; both by attention and ability^ he 
^w; fnequfflntly employed by the neigb* 
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bouring gentry and others to reap or 
mow stated number^.iof acres of corn or 
grass land on the terms of contract, and 
on such occasiotis Superintended or hired 
a number of othexLagrjcuItural labourers, 
and generally profited in proportion to 
the extent df thef Work pei'foMwe^, On- 
such occafei6ttS' too, his children, moi^* 
particularly the boys, as they grew up/ 
b^cattoe of considerable service lo him/ 
btit^as he 'badthe misfortune to lose hi»^ 
three eldest lads before they bafd q^jijte ar- ^ 
riT^d'dt manhood, two of theni by deaths * 
arkl the third by his enlisting for a soldier, * 
his^ sdmost only remaining hope wasf tile' 
Ihtte James, now a ourley-hieftde^'Urchin ' 



x 



of seven, years old i.''^ In r^gJtrd^to.iDame: 
Andrews^ she ha^j just prior to thisperiod^ 
paid thedebt of nature ; and the sistecs: o£ 
Jatfies were >1I niarried and settled in life<^ 
with the exception of one who/ was' ren-. 
dered lame by an accident in. her infaiicy^ 
and who at the commencement of our tale 
was apeculiarly mild, sensible, good gifly 

aboiit the age of thi rteen* i i 

• Midsummer was. now advancing, and 
Master Andrews^ as he wascommonly call-» 
ed by his fellows-townsmen, prepared to^ 
take his annual trip to the neighbourhood 
of London, to superintend the hay harvest 
Upon the estate of a gentl email . who; 
regutoly retained bis services at tival 



season* Just preyious to hia departure, 
aa offer was made him by a lady resident 
near Wendover, to take his daughter 
(whose modesty and propriety of demea^^. 
Bour had won her general regard) into her 
6mily, where she proposed to employ her, 
iui.itieedle^work, and such of the lighter 
offices of a servant for which her lamenest 
might not render her incapable. The 
good old man shed tears of joy and grati- 
tude, at the proposal ; for the thoughts of 
leaving Fanny alone with her little brother 
in the cottage during his absence had 
weighed heavy upon his spirits^ and he 
now instantly determined upon making 
James, the companion of his journey. 



Having a(;coinpanied his daughter there* 
fore to the good lady's on the evening 
that preceded the day of his own intended 
departure, he bade her farewell with a fuU 
heart, as she again and again kissed James 
and hung, on the neck of her father, in ail 
the poignancy of feeling created by the 
mingled novelty and painfulness of the 
circumstances. in which she was placed; 
until atlength,'Andrews, who was himself 
scarcely less afflicted, after commanding 
himself so far as to utter a half-choked and 
yet hearty " God bless you,** tore himself 
away. . Early on the morrow, he was sieen. 
by some of the townsmen trudging up 
the road which ascends from Wendov^r 



ili'^be rfifefctiori towards Londdil, holcl'<> 
Srtg his little boy- by the hand, and sppa* 
tently listening to his artless prattle ad 
Ihey went along. The purpose bf the 
jgdbd^ father ivas'to procure a seat fot 
iltfrir^sin a \vaggort,which he knew would 
byertake them ere they could walk far. at 
th^ little boy's pace: for, knowing the 

liig this point, and purposed for his own 
part to Accompany the man on foot. . ' 
i They re'ached the summit of the bill, 
tmd theresat iJown on a bankwhich over* 
looks the church and church-yard. . The 
grey mista bf the tnoi^ning were rising 
TvKim the low • tombs, froni* which *hei» 



ihitilanty of colour scarcely distinguished 
them, and the scene was painfully op- 
pressive to Andrews, for, since he laajk 
<>bseryed it when on an expedition lik^ the 
-present, sever at of the afflictive changes 
already mentioiied had occurred. He 
was not of more contemplative habits 
than the generality of people in his clas$ 
of life ; but on more than one account his 
thoughts .were A6\V clothed in a gloomy 
dejection, from which the observations of 
James did not tend to elevate them. 
. *' Mother lies there, father! said the 
little boy>' pointing with his. finger t^ 
where — . 

* Each i»vhis narrow cell for ever laid, 
J * The rude forefathers, of the hamlet slept:' ^ 
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•'' and brother Will too/and 8aii&tteU 
We shan't see 'em all at home when we 
get back, father 1" 

Andrews struggled hard with his feelr 
ings as he attempted some reply pf com^ 
fort to the child's remark. 

** And sister Fanny, will she. come 
home to iis again when we com6 from 
London, &therr" 

** If any thing should happen to me at 
London now," said the father, answering 
not the boy but his own thoughts, ^^ what 
will poor Fanny do? — But she's got a 
good place, that's one comfort But if I 
should ncA'er get back again."— ' 

The apprehension, alasl was pT(q)he- 
tic/ The good man and his youthful son 



were then starveying for tbeJiirt time thf 
town in the vale whic4i waS equally theiy 
birth-place, and the graves of tl)ose forer 
iathersr beside whom they were destined 
not to sleep. 

The sound of the waggon wheels $Iowly 
ascepding the hill was. at this .moment 9^ 
grateful relief to melancholy thought; 
Charles the waggoner! was also, diistinr 
guished by his cheerfal whistle before 
his arrival in sight, . and as. he stopped 
bis horses on the hill's brow. he bade 
Andrews good morrow in so light add 
friendly a tone, that it went far to diss> 
pate sad reflections at least for the pre- 
sent. The jittle boy being placed in 
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tlie ' wd^goii,' ^h^ journey immediately 
tecdmnieticed, and nothing remarkable 
tKJeurred upon the way. . ; 

^ *At Tyburn , oar travellers quitted 
" Whistling Charles," (the name by 
\yhich the waggoner was well kn6wn 
%ipon the .road) and walked to the place 
of their immediate destination^ Highgate^ 
in the neighbourhood -of which stood the 
mansion of the opiulent^proprietior, whose 
demesne was now ripe for hay harvest, 
^andwas to be submitted to the toils of the 
Buckinghamsbirehusbandman, assisted £is 
iksual by such labourers as Jie should select 
iro|D the numbers in'ho at this : period of 
the year flock to the vicinity : <^f London 
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for such employmient. Having /waited 
iipou the gentleman's steward, every 
thing was arranged for the commence- 
tnent of operations ujpon the foltbwit^ 
morning, and in the mean time Andrews 
secured accotntnodations for himsielf arid 
son during the time it would be neccsf- 
sary to retire nightly for repose, id the 
finely-situated viUage, which surveys the 
great metropolis at the distance^ of a few 
miles froin its elevated browi 1 

: Little James early attracted the nb^ 
lice of the hay-makers, and was grcall^ 
caresssed by them as he. attended jupda 
nil the labours of his father^ who! in fact 
found . his only f recreation fh>na> lab^nf^ 
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lii^ only delight, in the innocent convert 
sation of this ^' child of his old age/' his 
'darling son. The steward also was en- 
:§aged by the pleasing though rustic 
manners of the little boy (for^ owing to 
the pains that had been taken with him 
-by both his parents, he was a remarkably 
well-behaved child) to pay hirii more than 
comnion attention, and the children at 
^ the great house/' as James called it^ 
before many days were elapsed became 
his almost constant play-fellows. The 
hay was far from all carried, when James 
shone in a town-made suit, little the 
worse for wear, which one of the youths, 
who was about his own age, prevailed 
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with his Mama to give him^ and the 
little Buckinghamshire lad already anti* 
cipated ^he surprise with which his new , 
apparel would be regarded on his retura 
by his sister Fanny. 

. One day he was himself surprised by n 
visit from a sister whom he had not seeii> 
for two years before, she having then narar-- 
ried and left W^ndover with her husband^ 
to live in London. This sister whose. 
name was Hannah^ was so well aware 
of the regularity of her father's annual, 
employment at Highgate, that she made 
herself certain of finding hioi there on her 
arrival; but she was not a little struck 
at seeing James s indeed iiiuc}x. more sp. 
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(hot being Assessed of thcf tend erest feel- 
iiigs)* than she was affected by hearing of* 
" the family lolf>ses which had, - rendfered^ 
the boy on this occasion the companion' 
of his father. She, however greatly- 
pressed the old man to pay a visit to her 
aA)<>de in tbwti together withJsltaes; tiay,' 
with much intreaty, she succeeded in 
gaining his consent for her brother to fe^ 
turn with her that very day, easily ob-* 
tkining his farther promise to proceed 
thither himself as soon as his hay inaking 
should be over. ' 

Andrews did not. fail to make good 
this promise the moment that the ter^: 
mihaJtiod^ 6f hid avocations at ^ghgftt6' 



w.(liuM ialovK) for,, like ^Jaool):bfi>oldj hjsi 
Ufe- *^ was booiid 1)^l.in tlielad'^ iiH^^'iand' 
he had: fqlt^ tkoogli^'/lie iscarcfly kn^w. 
why, tl>e gr^atestfaiixiely respecting him.* 
ever since be had trusted him from hia. 
sightj, . He arrayed: at the quarter of the! 
town in ivhich his daughter lived, »alid' 
was not long in ifindingi out her. residence*: 
But what was thejold nliah's grief,* on i 
hearing that hisdarJing boy. was Jaid upon' 
abed o£sickhessy ha¥iiig(greatl3'^ through^ 
the carelessness of H to nab) been) at-^^: 
tacked with, tbe smallsppx,; iivhicli was: 
then prevalent, to hj&r.fcriowlt;dge> in. that) 
neighbourhood.. Anchrews' was' ueariy 
bleside .h^ndself //w ith d»ni|;l«d. indignatioo : 
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and anguish^ cm^beingJbrformed by tbe 
ibedidal ittfendant fhaifc there' was Ktlle 
hope ' of the child's^ recoVerjr ; ali^ he 
would pay no attention to the warning 
^vien him by the same genllanan (since* 
he had himself never had the small-pox) 
not to trust . hiipsdf iii his ison's jetpart* 
ment. On the icontrary, he could scarce-' 
ly be prevailed upon to quit the fooyV 
bedside ; and the consequence waSj tlmt 
m the course of a fewdays h^ was hini^ 
self the subject of the disease in its siostr 
saalignani form, and his life « was given • 
over by the physiciam 

Hannah, had now full cause to, lament 
the fatal ibdisel'etioa of which she bad^ 
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been guilty. Her father and little bro* 
ther were both suffering under a cruel 
disorder beneath tier roof; and its natura 
was so virulent in both, that it was sooni 
thought advisable to remove them to 
the Small-Pox Hospital so well known 
at Pancras. Thither accordingly they 
were taken ; and in one of the wa(rds of 
that establishment^ after lingering about 
a weeky poor Andrews expired; The 
agony of his mind, at the thoyght of 
leaving his, unprotected orphan^, more 
thsm the mere disease itself,, contributed 
to this melancholy catastrophe^ The 
youth of James, and^ his inkiocent trauf 
quillity^ brought the disorder in him to a 

c 
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favourable crisis, and in a short time he 
was restoreid to health and to the world — 
in the character, alas! of a poor father^ 
less boy. 

The expences into which Andrews bad 
been so recently plunged by the deaths 
of his wife and two eldest lads, had so re- 
duced his little fund, consisting of his 
hardrcamed savings, that scarcely suffi- 
cient was left to procure him decent 
burial. At least such was the statement 
of the three eldest daughters, all resident 
in London, who with their husbands now 
proceeded to Wendover> and sold off the 
remains of their father's little property; 
informing Fanny that it was very foctu- 



nafe she had just got so good a s^tuatioir, 
as nothing came to her after repaying 
their own expences for the funeral. As 
to James^ she was told that Hannah, or, 
as we should more properly call her, 
Mcs. Bates> would take care of him till 
he wa$ old eoough to get into some little 
place in town. 

As soon as he was well enough to be 
removed, James returned ta the care of 
Mrs. Bates. He had been a remarkably 
pretty boy, but the traces left by the 
small-pox in his features, though not very 
deep or numerous, were suiTicient to 
make an alteration by no means to his 
advantage in his persofis^l appearance^ 

c 2 
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Of this Mrs. Bates iaformed him the ficet 
tiiiie.hei by some trifling, act of csireVess*^ 
nes&, itictJLtfed tier displeasure, by calling 
Kim^ " ugly little- Ikhf'^'^words ^btdi^ of 
themselves ma^O very little* impressioii 
Bpoh him^ for be wastoo young to care 
whether he were ugly or handsome^ buti 
the blow which accompanied them 8e<i 
him to crying bitterly, and he could ^tiot 
help wishing aloud that he was « " at home 
again with his father, as be used to be/' 
These expressions rekitkiled Mrs. Bates's 
anger, for she was of that violent temper 
so frequently united to ignorance and 
selfishness; and it. was an effect of the 
union ^fitliese three. qualities, that she 
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now broke out kito the mo^ outrageoug 
abuse of the poor chiltl for reminding hejr 
of her father^ who, she ^aid, had be^a 
" trouble enough to her, but now she 
found .she wad Hke to' have ten tipaes 
more with his child." Her hands were 
again brought into action by the warmth 
of her own words; und if her husband^ i 
good-natured, : quiet sort of; a ma^n^ who 
then came in^ had not interposed, it is 
probable that she would have so beaten 
the boy as to be.sorry for it herself in .her 
cooler momehts-r-wbatafterwarcis; alas I 
unfortunately for Jaolie^^ too frequently 
Occurred;' 
' From this beginning it wilt be- seen 
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la^iat was the nature of 'the protectioa 
which Jatnei was to derive from his 
eldiest sister Hannah, or Mrs. Bates, 
Hannah, with the two next youngest 
girls, had been brought up in their na- 
tive town at a period when the education 
of any but the highest classes in life was 
little attended to. The making of lace 
and straw-plat was what chiefly occu- 
pied their time until they left the roof of 
their father, to marry, or engage in those 
services from which they afterwards re- 
moved by marriage. Their minds were 
therefore narrow, because wholly uncul-^ 
tivated; and though they were not 
altogether without good feelings^ selfish- 
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Hess, that constant attendant of /nurrcm 
minds, was far too observable in them«^ 
In addition to these unfortunate circumr 
stances, Hannah, as before noticed, was of 
a most violent temper; and James was 
now doomed for a considerable time to 
suffer from its unruly eruptions and their 
to htm terrible effects. 

And yet, as Providence oft^is directs 
it to happen, a circumstance connected 
with his residence at Mrs. Bates's, where 
Jje was, generally speaking, so miserable^ 
became to James the source of the great* 
est blessing he experienced through hiS: 
short life. Being almost constantly em-, 
ployed on workiog-t^ays in running upon 
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trrmnds, and other little offices, for bis 
sister^ he was not allosined to attend any 
school (of which there were many in the 
lieighbi[>urht)od} oh those days; but there 
was hho Si, Sunday School near, to which 
he was regularly permitted to go. At this 
school he tasted . his almost only happy 
moments. Mrs. Bates observed with 
wonder the readiness and pleasure with 
which, he "took to his learning/' as she 
expressed . it, not- being sensible that the 
irlcsomeness of his situation at home was 
the real cause of tlie delight he felt in 
icbool, and in acquiring his school les*- 
Mtis. From his teachers he received no-» 
Jout kindness^ and praises for his 
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docility and the progress he made: if 
Mrs. Bat^s was ever kind^ it was because 
she was in spirits/ or in the humour to 
be so from some cause that had nothing 
to do with his good or bad conduct; and 
her general manner towards him, even 
when she did not mean to be harsh, was 
so rough as to be extremely grating to 
his feelings, which were of tlie tenderest 
kind, when contrasted with the uniformly 
indulgent tone of every word he had been 
aoc^stomed to hear from his father. 

At the Sunday School James learned 
to read and write with great quickness: 
he also acquired a learning of another 
kihdi which is of still greater import^ 
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iBLtice ; namely, that which teaches even 
the humblest and most youthful the path 
they should pursue hi this world, in order 
to be certain of going to heaven when 
l^ey are called upon by death to leave it. 
It is -surprising bow soon the tender mind 
will acqnipe a strong sense of religion in 
guch circumstances as those in which 
James was placed: to him religion $eemed 
to contain nothing but comfort, and plea- 
sure, and happiness. The school at which 
he attended was held in the Chapei of 
Ease attached to the parish in which 
Mrs. Bates lived; and before he left it he 
learned by heart the following lines, com- 
posed as a description of it by one of the 
teachers. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL^ 

Bright on yon hallowed roof the morning ray. 
The sablsath morning, beams serenely gay ; 
There, through the windows of the sacred pile, 
Streams the soft lustre on each silent aisle ; 
And Stillness, resting in the blest abode, 
Sleeps sweetly tranquil — ^'tis the house of God] 

But, hark! we h:ear a genftle imirmur there— 
Perchance some aged worshipper at prayer: 
Some ht)ary saint, whose trembling matins rise 
To where e'en now he lifts Ms wishful eyes, 
To yon perpetual sabbath in the skies. 

And yet no summons from th' in?iting bell 
The breeze has borne in undulating swell ; 
As yet no thronging footsteps press the way, 
To fill God^s temple on his sacred day: 
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TheD whose those accents soft of seeming prayer? 
What means that hum, that gentle murmur there? 

Within those walls, whence accents come and fail, 

As fiit the whispers of the passing gale, 

'Tis not the prayers of saints thajt upward move, 

(Though saints might view the scene with equal love }) 

It is not age that rears the feehle song; 

But the soft sound of many a childish tongue. 

The still small voices of an infant throng* . • 

'Tis there His gracious words, hy some forgot, 
" Suffer the youthful train— forbid them not"— 
A simple few are privileged to feel. 
And, kindled by them to an humble seal, 
They meet and bletjs the offspring of the. poor. 
Deeming their common Father's favour sure. 
They seek his temple (with what plea^iire spughtt) 
And teach th' important truths themselves were taught* 
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^lent, atttntive, are. the lijtjkle, band.) . 

J 

]|fii|8 is ^he- tdnguoy sstk^ stUl the re.s.tles« hand : 
Peace reigns o'er all^i^hile mild instructions sway 
Each listening group; —they listen and obey: 
And as th' allotted taskythe-byrnii^ihe prayer. 
Their artless tones in change alternate bear. 
The simple accents angels might approve, 
Aiid smile upoa them wixh an angers love. 
And if, amid^ the joy^s in'heav^n^ that flow^ 
Blest spirits e^er can cast a glance below, 
Dear to remembrance even there may prove 
The humble Sunday School^ their early love. 

Often wouldJames ^more particularly 
repeat the two last lines of these verses :— ^ 
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Jiear to reuiembrance even there may prove 
The humble Sunday School, their early love ;'* 



though little thinking that th^rej at no 
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rery distant period, his own youthful and 
pure spirit would be looking down upon 
his former school companions : — 

** And smiling on them ivith an angel's love/' 

Three years had thus passed away since 
the death of Aodrews; Mvs. Bates think- 
ing that all her capricious and too often 
cruel treatment of the orphan boy was 
amply compensated by her regular supply 
of his daily wants, (in which, to do her 
justice, she was not niggardly;) and James 
deriving his almost only satisfaction.from 
his visits to the Sunday School; when an 
opportunity occurring of placing him out 
as errand boy at a tradesman's in the city, 
she eagerly embraced it, and^ at the age 
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iOf ten yeai^, the lad was seen early and 
^ate trudging with packages of oranges^ 
&c. through the streets, to and from an 
eminent fruiterer's^ his first master in the 
metropolis. 

These packages were often very heavy, 
indeed more so than it was proper to im*- 
pose upon a youth of such tender years ; 
but his employer was too much immersed 
in his business to notice more than that he 
earried them and regularly returned; and 
as James never complained, with the fruit^ 
erer must rest only the blame of thought- 
lessness in giving him such burdens; 
But the boy was- yet more unfortunate 
HI hi& mistressj who was not only very^ 



violent in disposition, but so unfeeling as 
to give him less than a sufficient allowance 
of necessary rood. It is unknown to n>ost 
what boys thus,tlifown npon th^ world 
often suffer from unfeeling eipployers ii^ 
thegreat world of London, In this case 
the £»cts we recite were /ru^. Frequently j.. 
was he obliged to walk from one end of 
the town nearly to the other, with almost 
an empty stomach, and on his return^ 
after receiving a scanty pittance of bread 
and cheese, and sometimes only a fev^r of 
the oranges that were spoiling by keeping 
in the shop, compelled to retrace bis steps 
to the same distance, in compliance with 
the orders of a fresh customer. Henry 
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White*8 "Wandering Boy'* Was 
almost literally descriptive of poor James: 

" No father, no mother, no kindred have I, 
" For I am a parentless Wandering Boy/' 

And not less so as it proceeds: 

'^ Yet I once had a home, and I once had a sire; 
^' A mother who granted each infant desire ; 
** Our cottage it stood in a wood-embowei^d vale, 
** Where in peace the soft ring*dove would tell us 
his tale. 

^' But my father and mother were summoned away, 
'^ And they left me to hard-hearted strangers a prey : 
^' Could I go to the grave where my parents both lie, 
" Then death should befriend' the poor Wandering 
Boy/' 

D 
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? After abou^t a twelvemonth spent in this 
Way^ James; was cme morning dismissed 
in anger by his mistress^ for having been 
longer going and returning to a distant 
part of the town than she thought neces- 
sary; thoughiar^eality she was mistaken 
in the spot to which her husband (who 
was out at the time} had actually sent him. 
James naturally bent his first steps to Mrs. 
Bates, who, upon hearing his story > im* 
mediately took part with his mistress, and 
even beat him severely for not having 
taken better care to keep his place. At 
last^ her anger, rising as usual with her 
;indi)}gence of '^, she violently thrust the 
poor boy out of doors9 and told, him not 
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lo retuna to her withoat having procured 
for himself a new employment^ at his 
peril. Jamei^/ ivho from his natural dis« 
position^ strengthened by religious feel- 
ings, was all meekness, instantly left the . 
house without a word; and bis sister did 
hot observe, that after walking to the end 
of the street he sat down upon a large 
stone fixed against a post at the corner, 
and wept most bitterly. Neither indeed 
\vas she exactly aware of the nature of 

4 

the command she had given him in such 
heat, not to return to her; but on the con- 
trary, after a few hours, when she had 
become perfectly cool, she began to won- 
der ifaat he did not come back, at least to 

D 2 
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tell her whether he had heard of another 
place or not. A little reflection brought 
all the facts to her mind ; and at nightfall, 
having received no tidings of James, and 
her husband blaming her severely for 
having acted so precipitately,, she herself 
could not refrain from tears^ Her distress 
was increased by the arrival of a man the 
next morning from the fruiterer's, whose 
purpose was to explain that James had 
been sent away through a mistake, and to 
take him back again, but poor James was 
not now to be found. 
. The unhappy boy, after sitting a short 
time on the stone before described, find- 
ing that his distress subjected him to the 
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constant enquiries of the passengers as to 
its cause, and that they gave him little pity 
as soon as he informed them that he had 
been turned away from his place for being 
gone too long upon his master's business, 
at length found resolution to continue his 
walk. After a while, he also gained suffi** 
cient spirits to enquire at the different 
shops if they wanted a lad; but meeting 
with a repulse more or less rude from all, 
he became almost heart-broken. Chance 
led him to pursue the course of the 
Thames, his sister's residence being not 
far from the southern bank of that river. 
Here he entered, almost unconsciously, a 
Lighterman's yard ^ but was soon stopped 
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by an angry voice demanding, what 'he> 
wanted. Though taken by surprises he. 
readily answered by making the enquiry* 
he had so often filready repeated in vain. 
** We want no lads/' said, the man from* 
whom the voice at first proceeded;* and 
James was retracing his way from the 
yard. 

At this moment, however, thef master, 
coming out of the counting-house, and 
having overheard what had passed, accost* 
ed the youth. This master was a man of 
much humanity: he therefore imniedi--' 
ately * perceived the real distress; under 
which the boy was labouring, and after 
taking the pains to hear ^and. form his 
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jukdgm^m upon the whole of his story, he 
kindly bade him ^^ be a good lad, and 
he would take care of him." James theni 
began to sob aloud, but it was with grati-: 
tude aqd the feelings excited. by such 
wor4s of kipdness—* words of the descrip-' 
tion to which he had so long been a, 
stranger. But his new master, without, 
seeming to notice this, led him into the. 
kitchen, and ordered him a hearty meal,, 
being the first victuals he had tastedj since 
seven o'clock in the morning, and it waS; 
now considerably, past noon. ; After^ 
whicbi he gave him some trifling employ* 
ment in the yard, which James performed, 
with tio little cheerfulness} and at night 
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he was ushered to a comfortable bed, 
upon which he needed no inducement to 
repose himself and sleep soundly till the 
morning. 

As soon as his master appeared in the 
yard, James remembering his sister's 
charge to bring her information when he 
had got a new place, asked leave to go to 
her for that purpose, and obtained permis- 
sion to call on her on his way to some 
person, to whom he was wanted to deliver 
a message of business in a few hours. He 
arrived at his sister's, just as the man 
dispatched by his former master was 
going away without hopes of seeing him. 
The moment he appeared, Mrs. Bates 
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began to attack him vTolently, for not 
returning before, without giving him an 
opportunity to remind her of her own 
express command that he should not do 
so ; and coneluded her noisy address by 
informing him that though he had been 
such an unruly boy as to remain in the 
streets all night, his master' (who she 
promised him should not be told of it) 
had sent for and was willing to take him 
back again. James then firmly but mild-: 
\y answered that " he could not go back, 
because he had got another place." 

^* Another place }" echoed Mrs. Bates ; 
and how dared you ta get another place 
without consulting me abau t it ?* ' 
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'' Why, gistei*," said Jaines, « did you 
not forbid me to come back to yon until 
I had. got another place?'* > 

Mrs. Bates broke int6 the most vefae* 
meAt denials of having ever used such 
words, which so petrified James with as^ 
tohi^ment, that he knew not what .farther 
to say to her. The maQ, seeing his>cofi-» 
fusion, concluded that he had been only 
inventing an excuse for staying out all 
night; and therefore said rougfaly» '^ Come, 
come, Jem, I can't stay here all day: 
come along with me directly; coiue." 

But James was not to be so prevailed 
upon ; for, meek as he was, he could bd as 
decided where he felt himself in the right*- 
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Irle ^lerefore positively, though still in the 
gentlest manner, refused to return to his 
former employer J justly aUedging that 
he bad now engaged himself to a new. 
master, and bad no right to leave his ser-^ 
vice. The altercation ended by Mrs,, 
Bates's bidding him begone, as she found 
him^o resolved,. and never to see her face, 
again; and thus, with even less reason 
than before, the poor boy was again turn- 
ed from her door, and to Mrs. Bates's 
lasting sorrow and remorse (for, as we 
have before observed, she was not without 
good feelings when her passions did not 
prevail oyer them) never didhhe behold. 

faimmore« 

» * • • ... 
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James returned to bis master, to whom 
he already began to feel attached^ and in 
his service soon learned to experience a 
sense of returning happiness. His work 
was rather laborious^ and not that best suit- 
ed to the delicacy of his constitution^ but 
his master never knowingly suffered him to 
exert himself beyond his strength. And 
sts his meals were both ample and regular, 
ittid the nature of his employments occa- 
sioned his being almost constantly in the 
open air, and breathing the pure breezes 
from the river, his strength itself daily 
increased, and he even recovered some- 
thing of the florid look he used to wear 
when living in the country. To add to 
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his satisfaction, the Sunday School that he 
had formerly attended was not far from 
his master's, and he easily obtained leave 
to renew his visits to it on the sabbath, 
and was most gladly and kindly received 
.by the teachers. Till now he had not 
enjoyed the m^ans of religious instj'pption 
from the time that he had been resident 
with Mrs. Bates; but the sense of religion 
had been far from extinguished in his 
mind. Now, in the fervent gratitude of 
his heart, he regularly thanked God night 
and morning for the blessings he was 
again permitted to enjoy; and had Pro- 
yidence seen fit to allow him a continu- 
ance of these blessings, the orphan's 
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worldly happiness, and not bis troubles^ 
would have formed the subject of thia 
istory. 

But it was otherwise ordered by Him 
who best knows what is for the happin^s 
that extends to the other worlds in com- 
})arison with which it is of little conse*- 
quence whether or not we are hippy 
inthisv 

One morning, it being war-time, a 
press-gang suddenly appeared in that part 

* 

<>f the riyer in which James was at the 
moment employed in one of his master's 
barges. These gangs, it may be neces-^ 
sary to inform some of our readers, are so 
called from their pr^^«;^ persons^ whether 
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they are willing or liot^ to serve on boaf d 
the King's ships; and it is intended that 
they should exert, this power only over 
Buch dissolute and idle characters as are 
injurious to the community, and will not 
exerib themselves in an honest way to 
prooure their own livelihood. But they 
often>: unknown to their superiors^ pro- 
ceed much farther than this; forcing 
liway from their employments the indus- 
trious, mechanic and artisan, and being- 
particularly desirous of taking such as^ 
from iheir daily habits, are at all ac« 
^oainted with the management of vessels 
upon the water. . Df this last description^ 
it was {.immediatety apparent, was poor 
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3tmes; and while the men about hiin» 
who were aware of their danger^ contrived 
to make • their escape^ James^ who had 
never so much as heard of a press-gang in 
his life, became an easy prey. He was 
immediately hurried on board an old ship 
Jying off the Towier of London, which is 
called TJie Tender, and from thence the 
very next day (and before his master, 
who happened to be absent from home, 
could hear of what had passed, or take 
Itny steps to recoyer him) he was drafted 
to a frigate at Woolwich, which was 
under orders immediately to join the fleet 
in the English Channel. . 
Under this new and extraordinary afflic« 
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tion, it became a circumstance that miti« 
gated its weighty that he had been pre* 
yiously so well schooled in calamity* 
His regret at being thus torn from a 
master whom he so greatly loved, was 
extreme; but as his treatment, at first at 
least, was neither harsh nor unkind, the 
novelty of nearly all he saw on board 
so large a ship engaged his mind in some 
degree so as to relieve his sorrows. The 
sail to the river's mouth was performed 
with a fair and gentle wind; the weather 
was warm and fine; the sun shone 
brightly and gaily every day from the 
blue sky, as they afterwards proceeded 
along the coa^t to the place of their desti- 
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iiiltion ; and James began to consider the 
sailor's a happy life, and only hoped that 
the ship would not be long before it re- 
turned to the river, that he might have lein 
opportunity of going to see the kind mas- 
ter, from whose service he had been so 
rudely forced away. 

On arriving in the Channel, the frigatp 
was immediately constituted part of a 
fleet, which, after a few days, set sail for 
the West Indies, in pursuit of a French 
squadron which was suspected to have 
taken that route. During these days, 
' there arose a great swell in the sea, al- 
though the vind was perfectly calm ; its 
effect was to render James very sea-sick. 



But the i^Well subsiding as they prdceeded 
on their vbyage, this sickness went ofli 
and left him rather better that! dtherwis^ 
he was before. Having passed the*Land'd 
End, which is the termination of Engird 
in the direction in which they were isall^ 
ing, they soon lost sight of their ndtive 
country, a loss which sensibly affected 
onr youth, though perhaps he might not 
have been able to give a reason for his 
jfeelings upon the occasion. 

The weather now became more rottghy 
and the exertions of the sailors in the cen- 
duct of the vessel were called into full play. 
This appeared the signal for their itemch^ 
inag otrt into oaths, and other v^hemeiii 
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fernM of expression, such as James had 
never b.efare heard; for their, ordinary^ 
language until now had not been very 
different to that he had : been obliged to 
heat daily from the men who worked 
around him in the Lighterman's yard. 
To i^ucb language, though at first it had 
shocked him much, he had by degrees 
learned to turn a deaf ear ; but the horrid, 
violeince and profanenesa of speech which 
now continually broke from the lips of 
most ofthose who surrounded him, gave 
him inexpressible pain. His own la- 
bours now also became daily more severe> 
and t^e behaviour of the men to him 
more harsh (at least so he thought) aa 
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they got fafther iiway from their country. 
In bis additional tasks^ hovrever, he found 
of course additional employment for his 
thoughts, and in so far they proved a re- 
lief to him rather than the contrary. 

Yet many were the toils of the young 
sailor, which would have horror-stricken 
his mind, had they been presented to it 
when he was a Buckinghamshire country 
boy. At every hour of the day and night 
was he liable to be summoned to go aloft, 
that is, up the masts ; and many an hour 
did he spend upon the yards to which the 
sails are furled, while the wind Wew with 
such force, and the cold so benumbed 
his fingers, that he could scarcely keep 



his hold upPP the riggipg, tP prCTeat hia 
falling upon the dpck belo^r. But it w^ 
perhaps his gre^t^st affliction that he w^a 
deh^irred from the enjoyment qf religious 
exercisps pf any kjnd: however, wheix 
God and good things are almost constantly 
ip the thoughts, as was the cfise with 
Jame$, religion pcmst still prove a source 
qf the greatest comfort, and so he fpund 
it. 

Neither did his uniform good conduct 
pass entirely without a present reward; 
for the Captain noticed it with many 
praises, and at last took him to wait upon 
himself in his cabin. In this new situa* 
tion, he was relieved from the greater 



part of the hardships that attend the sea? 
faring life; and becoming at length ac- 
customed to all his various duties^ he 
performed them cheerfully, and was once 
more contented and happy. Still, he 
seemed marked out for one to whom 
Providence allots extraordinary trials, 
though converting them, by their effects, 
into extraordinary blessin gs — blessings 
which only begin, and are perhaps imper- 
ceivable by the world, during their lives, 
but which continue after their deaths 
through all eternity. 

The Captain's cabin was furnished with 
4 few books, amongst other things not 
absolutely necessary to the Seaman's 
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profieiBton; and these ware ranged on a 
ghelfy raspended to the ceiling near one 
side of the apartment, in such a manner 
that the agitation of the vessel by the 
waves need not throw them on the floor* 
Some of our young readers may perhaps 
know, that the sailor's beds, called ham- 
mocks, are hung up in a similar way; 
and in these all sleep securely, swinging 
from side to side with the motion of the 
ship. James had often regarded the 
books with a longing eye, but never 
dared to express a wish to see them, or to 
know their contents.. And he knew it 
would be both rude and improper to en- 
dea\pur to obtain a. sight of them during 
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the Catptain's absence, although he mighi 
easily have done it by getting upoaone of 
the chairs belonging to the room. At 
length, accident favoured him so far» as 
to place the volumes respecting which he 
had so much curiosity in his way; and 
that in a manner, which betrayed neither 
impertinent curiosity nor inattention to 

more important matters on his part. 

One afternoon when the Captain was 
seated at dinner, and James^respectfully 
attending upon him, the ship made a 
rather sudden tack, which occasioned the 
l)Ook-shelf to swing with such force, that 
one of the- strings by which it held, 
and whi<^ had grown rotteD> gave way, 
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and every book was precipitated upon the 
carpet. James uttered so loud an exprest 
sion of emotion at the sight, that the Cap* 
tain, who had only carelessly turned his 
head to see what was the matter, was 
surprised; and could not help laughing at 
the rueful look upon the boy's counter 
nance. He desired James to place them 
all upon the table ; which he did, as care- 
fully as though they had been made of 
gold. In fact, they were very handsome 
books, and the names of all were on their 
backs in gilt letters, together with a great 
many other elegant ornaments. And 
yet it was not one of the handsomest, 
which, as JamQ4 could no^ ayoid slightlj 
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looking at the back of each as he took it 
up, chiefly attracted his attention. On 
the contrary, it was a book in very 
plain binding, on which when he read 
the words, ^^ The Young Christian's 
GciBE," he broke out into a still louder 
exclamation than before: and then, 
fearful that he had given offence, placed 
the volume^ with downcast eyes, and 
blushing cheeks, upon the table. 

The Captain was not a little struck at 
this extraordinary display of interest and 
feeling, excited by the sight of a few 
books, in a lad whose silent, quiet deraea* 
nour, and modest propriety of behaviour^ 
were in general so remarkable. He 
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(^t-^f^t. tit ttffereticei hut he eamld a»t 

W^" ^M'// «<!«,/ iicc<«,ttt for a little dU 

%> ^-///f^f lott Mt a pftrticolar TohMBi ■oi 

»f«"t*)/,^ tl,«t 0,^ lad had seen SUA » 

^W'T J// f 1,^ UmuU of a teacher at that 

'W.///,V.W, ^Hh H^hich werecoDoected 

W..^..f,,, ,„,! ^,,^^ endearing recoUec- 

^'"H«»*.l<|/«Hl,et.flcbc; bad on several 
;^7"'^'""* ^^'•"•'tf^ him to perose it 

Zil !''''"'"«'«"«^« l>^i«ff explained, 
won, WM good-natured enough to 
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promise thut Jfiimes should now imd then 
be indulged with a sight of the '* Chris- 
tian's Guide," when leisure would per^ 
init. This was, indeed, a treat to the 
poor boy, who knew not how to be 
suffifci^tatly grateful. The time continued 
henceforth to wear more and more plea- 
santly away; but, ere long, misfdrtunei 
was destined again to overtake the hero 
of our tale. • 

The fleet arriving in the West Ihdie^) 
James was attacked with the fever pecu- 
liar to that climate, and was thus ^for 
sometime incapacitated to perform his 
customary duties. The Captain, who 
had now become considerably attached to 
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hiitti Ordered the ^ship's surgeon to attend 
him with all possible care; observing^ 
more than once, that the ship would 
never see such another cabin-boy. He 
also directed, that his little attendant's 
hammock should be placed in a nook 
close to his own sleeping apartment; and 
was so condescending as to make repeated 
enquiries how he was going on. James 
felfc these attentions very sensibly, and 
many of the crew were not a little jealous 
of them ; for, as the reader may not per- 
haps be aware, the Captain of a ship at sea 
is one of the most perfect sovereigns in 
the world, and it is not often that he 
honours any persons bqt those imme- 



^lately under him, as the First LieuteKant, 
&C.9 with any marks of his regard. 

In one respect alone co^ild James 
make any thing like an adequate return 
for fo much kindness, and even this re- 
turn was made by him unconsciously. 
Reader 1 the little cabin-boy, being no^ 
almost constantly under the Captain's 
observation, and never during his hours of 
illness neglecting his devotional diitiesj 
became the means of instructing his su- 
perior in the first duties of religion. The 
manner in which this was brought about, 
was as follows. 

One night, when the Captain had re- 
tired to rest; but felt himself unusually 
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wftkefnl, liis atttention was attracted by a 
low murmuring sound from the nook; 
which surprised him the more, as^ when 
he passed James on entering his cabin, he 
had conceived him to be sunk in fleep. 
He therefore raised himself in his bed to 
listen; and, perceiving the sounds con- 
tinue, began to fancy they resembled 
moans from his little favourite; and, im- 
pressed with this idea, was so good as to 
rise with the intention of proceeding to 
his assistance. Before he reached the 
nook, however, the sounds became audi- 
ble; and the repetition of his own name 
arrested his steps; so that he stood listen- 
ing with increasing wonder » 



The fact was^ that James, who tievet 
prayed at night till he judged the CaptatQ 
to be asleep, from an apprehension of 
disturbing him, had this night com* 
menced that duty rather too early ; and 
he was in the act of supplicating every 
blessing upon his kind commander's 
head, when his commander himself ap- 
proached as described. In his petitions 
on this occasion, James happened more 
particularly than usual to contrast the 
harsh treatment he had experienced 
through so much o{ his previous life, 
with the goodness of his present master; 
and the Captain thereby perceived the 
extent both of his misfortunen aud his 
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jgnfSMie. M^ iooald: > ntA hdp fatUng 
hinimlt' aff«dte4 hMik wi^i the.placi^ 
t^si^atioti expressed in th^ prayers of 
the '4:>r]^an^bicyy to the will of. he Hea* 
v^y jfal^er ; as well as t'he composure 
iitrith Vkfhich he. prayed E»p the restoraticMi 
of his health, of a speedy adiqittaitce'tOLa 
happier state, as thitigs almost indiife^eiil 
to himself, and pleasing to him only as 
they should be pleasing also to God« 
There was something in all this^ whicl; 
the Gapt^n "did not perfectly understand, 
and which impressed him with something 
stronger than rvjj^iec/ for the youthful pe^ 
iitioner. Yes, reader, he, before whonk 
all in the ^ip stood with awe^ now stood 
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fo^ th« Moyxiiehtiby: ihe: ihiiciGei* 

at last' to his bed IvidHoiit Bpeaking: to 
James, and spent a considerable portion 
of the night in reflelitions upon whai had 
bcdiirred. • • . ' ' » 

Pdr several nighti; following^ the Captain 
made it a point to leave his cabin-door iyar^ 
before he went to bed, for the purpbM 
of listening Hvithont rising from his couc^ 
£o JameiS's evening petitions. Every 
night did he then hear, a repetition of his' 
ydnthfuf serviarif S prayers for hiS nda^ter's' , 
eatthly welfitre and etei^nal happiness/ 
As dRien did the other parts of his devotionsf 
appi^ar t6 spring (Mai fedingsimd jiPl\ies^ 
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t£ which he- had not prevjiouslj formed. a 
conception; and many^ .fi^rioq$ thpugh^ts 
were awakened by what he heard. He 
recollected alsp the incident of the books; 
and by degrees began to imbibe notions 
of James's true character, and to perceive 
upon what ba&^is bifi^^ ^tniform good con- 
duct had been fourided. These thoughts 
and discoveries led to important conse- 
quences> as will be seen from the sequel. 
In a few weeks, James's recovery from 
his disorder was pronounced complete, 
and he resumed his attendance in the 
Captain's cabin. Many days from this 
period had not elapsed, when the Captain 
one evening, having entrusted the care 
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of the vessel to the- i&f&rior officers^ and 
seated himself over his pipe and his grog, 
ordered James to get down " The Young 
Christian's Guide/' and let him see how 
well he could read in it. The lad obeyed 
with alacrity, and read several passages; 
from the book, at the end of each of which 
the Captain either hemmed, took another 
sup of grog, or refilled his pipe, and 
directed him to begin another. At last, 
the order was given to shut the book ; 
and, after full five minutes silence, the 
Captain then addressed him thus. 

CAPTAIN. 

Well, Jem, my good lad, and so you. 
understand all you read there, do you? 
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r I think I do, sir. . 

. Hem! And did that book teach you 
iiot^ to say ybur. prayers d*niglitS| ehi 

.- >(Jarae&.wa» here filled with ines^press-, 
ible^a1ft^m• Not that he was ashamed 
that the Captaih shOuld;have heard him 
say iiisprayee^i^ but because he dreaded 
tiie aiiger of his generous benefactor, foe 
having interrupted his repose.) 

I hope — pray forgive me, your honour 
•i^I.hdpe your honour . has hot often 
heard' 
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qAFTAIN.. 

Yes^ but I have Jem; and profited, I 
believe into the bargain. ^ 

' Sit I-T-; . ' . , 

(The Captain here knocked the remains 
of his tobacco out of h\s pipe, and was 
i^itent for the «pa(;e of a minute before he 
again proqeeded.) : / 

, , CAPTAIN. 

Well, Jem, and so you would be quite 
bappy to go tp heaven, would you ? 

JAMES* . I 

, O} yes, sir — 9n4: yet not quite sc^ 
bAppy as il riiould have been a little 
while back. 
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CAPTAIN. 

Why SO, lad? 

JAMES. 

Because then> sir, I did not know 
what a kind commander I should leave 
behind me. 

CAPTAIK. 

They were rascals. Jemmy, that ever 
used ^Ott ill: and may — But I'd forgot* 
Have you heard me swear for this week 
past,' Jem } 

(James returned no answer 5 for though' 
he had not lieard the Captain swear 
during the period mentioned, delicacy 
taught him that to say so, would imply that 
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he had heard hnn at prior times, A&ex 
a pause, the Captain went on.) 

OAPTAIIC. 

I hear you praying every night, Jem- 
my, that I may be happy both in this 
world and the world to come. Now here 
have I spent nearly all my life, with only 
a few planks between me and that world 
to come, and yet never once thought a 
syllable about the matter. How came 
you first to think about it, Jem ? 

JAMES. 

I first learned to think about heaven^ 
sir, at the Sunday School. 

CAPTAIV. 

Hem 1 Sundays and working days have 
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Bi^n miich alike with nile.-^And what 
makes you so sure of gcnng to heaven 
when you die, my;la4? I suppose it*s 
because you know what 9k gopd }ad 
yoii ai'e. 

'" •  ' - • JAMEd. . . 

\ O ! no, sir, indeed I do not cotisidet 
ftiyself good. .But you knot^, sir, the 
Scripture says — 

• 

No, Jem^ I don't kndwii word about 
what the Scripture says. And so, if you 
do, tell me. . • . ' f 

(James here isitnply and modestly ^^-> 
plained his conceptions of the great doc- 
trines of tJhristian saW^tion-^that '^th&re 
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is Aone goo4, n^ij^; pot one''— and t^iafe thc^ 
merits of the Redeemer are the wJy 
grounds of the Christian's hope.) 

. Thien, Jemmyi though I have been 
more ftii^rable in. mind this last weel^ 
than I recollect to have been any week in 
my life before, I think, if you are right 
in all this^ my lad, I ought to be happier 
instead than ever. ^ I've been adrift all. my 
days, vi^it^ioujt either rudder> compass, or 
cable; and yod tell me^ my lad, of the 
best helmsman for this world, and the. 
only sheet anebpr foi: tl^e next?— But 
what have I done.for you, boy, to make 
3^ou lov^ me ^i\ .What should ypa 
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ihink it worth your while to pray for 
me for? 

JAMES. 

! sir, you have been so good to me ! 
And every body aboard was so harsh and 
unkind till they saw that you had com-*' 
passion on me. 

CAPTAIN. i 

1 had no compassion on you. Jemmy. 
You worked harder and better, and was 
a better behaved lad than ever entered} 
the ship before; and I took you on those 
accounts — ^for my own interest's sake alone 
you see,— to wait upon me in the cabin. 

JAMES. 

How generous y o ur honour is to talk so i 
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. But I tell ypul'mnot gei^rous atiall, 
boy. I'm all for myself; and so is all the 
world : — no, you prayed for me when you 
thought nobody heard you; while some 
of my officers, perhaps, were cursing me 
in their hearts, though they were as ready 
as ever to flatter and fawn upon me the 
next morning. Well, Jemmy, my littje 
lad, I'm greatly in your debt; and I should 

like to think of ^ome way to pay you, 

• 

JAMES. 

Pray, sir, do not mention such a thing 
as being in debt to me* I shall never be 
able to be grateful enough for the favoi)r$ 
I have received from you. 
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^- I'feff you agaiti,- J^eiift> r^e A^n^ you 
no favours. And so hear what I've got to 
feay. If we should come up with the 
French^ and I should happen to be l^illed 
in the engagement-— 

^ JAMES. 

r 

' Don't pray, sir, don*t talk of any thing 

• • • 

so^ shocking, 

CAMTAIJf." 

If you. interrupt me again, Jetnmy^ 
you'll put me in. a passion. As I was 
saying, if I should happen to be killed 
in the engagement, and xk> provisioit 
iuade in the wide worJd for you> Jem* 
my — .: •: ' .'•,.-.:: ... . 
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' Dear sir, God wffl provide for ibe. 
He alwayslaB donesoL 

CAPTAIN. 

Wdl that's right, mj boy, to think sa 
Bat God will forgive me, no doubt, for 
endeaTOoring to do what I can for you« 
But in the first place, how shall I deliver 
yon from Mr. ? (Naming the First 
Lieutenant, who was of a very tyr^n* 
ftica) disposition, and wha Imd seemed 
to bear no particular goo9-wilI U^ 
poor James, perhaps on account of thf 
Captain's favour to him.) You know, 
lett, if I die, Mr* -^^-^ will be Capn 
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JAMES. 

- Yes/sir; but if God pleased^ he c<mld 

make Mr. as Jkind to. me as you hare 

been. 

CAPTAIN. 

Well^ Jem, you must rub through that 
matter as well as you can. And when 
the ship comes to England figain — 

At this moment, the Captain was inter- 
rupted with intelligence, that a boat was 
come alongside, with orders from the 
Admiral of the Fleet for the frigate to 
make part of a ^nall squadron of obser- 
▼ation, that was to be despatched in quest 
of the French in a certain direcltion, and 
to return with any news they could pro- 
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eure of them. The Captain's imxiuediate 
attention to these orders, broke up his 
conference with James; and, owing to a 
variety of unfortunate circumstances^ no 
opportunity afterwards occurred of renew- 
ing it. So that the steps Jaipes. was to 
take on arriving in England, in pursuance 
of his commander's benevolent intentions, 
never became known to him* . As events 
fell out, however, this was of small conse- 
quence to the poor lad, who was soon 
•provided with the greatest of fathers and 
of friends in a better country. 

Within a few days the frigates came up 
with a . detached portion of the French 
force;. in attacking which» since he was 

G 
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merely: sent upon an pbsming cruise, 
the Commodore^ who commanded the 
English vessels, was justly blamed. The 
number of the French ships was greatly 
superior; and> in the ^irmisfaing fight 
thus rashly entered into, the loss of the 
English was very severe. Among many 
other gallant officers, fell James's Cap- 
tain ! He r ece i ved a musket-shot through 
the heart, while, with the utmost gallan- 
try and coolness, giving bis orders from 
the quarter-deck, and expired instantly. 
Night shortly after coming on, the 
English ships were enabled to escape 
from perhaps total fldfeait, and: again 
withiii a few days were: enabled to rejoin 
their comrades. 
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The firmness evinced by little Jameii 
during the battle surprised all who hdid 
an opportunity of Witnessing it. It was 
indeed a proof of the great sustaining 
power that upheld and stt-engtheried him; 
that, to his naturally timid and tender dis^ 
position, the objects that presented thenii^ 
selves all around him on that day should 
occasion no affright. T^he tremendous 
noise of the ship's guns, the nuinbers 
falling on every side, the blood that flowed 
on every deck, the cries arid groans of the 
wounded and dying— all were observed 
by him, with a pale cheek indeed, and 
with a look of more than ordinary se- 
riousness, but without any visible symp-^ 

G 2 
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terns of alarm* He was active, and par- 
ticularly useful, in carrying ammunition 
from one part of the vessel to another; 
end performed this duty as orderly and 
circumspectly as though no business cal- 
culated to excite terror was meanwhile 
transacting. 

One person there was, however, in the 
ship, upon whom James's exemplary 
conduct on the occasi9n was - entirely 
lost. This was the new Captain, of 
whose tyrannous behavio \r to the poor 
lad^ the late commander^s fears were 
prophetic. This gentleman immediately 
degraded James from his situation as 
attendant in the Captain's cabin ; and he 
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became again exposed to every hardship 
attending the performance of the most 
menial offices in the ship. Added to 
which, the taunts of the other lads> who 
had envied his late preferment^ were 
cutting in the extreme; and, together 
with his grief for the loss of the former 
Captain, proved almost more than even 
Christian philosophy could enable him to 
bear. But his troubles were now des- 
tined to be short ; for the great cure of 
all earthly affliction was winged to dis- 
patch them. 

After continuing to pursue the main 
French force without being so successful 
as to come in sight of them not o nly all 
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the w»y to the West Indies, but back 
again to a harbour on their own coast^ 
the English . ^hips again at length ap- 
proached the Land's End, and the sailors 
descried a long line of blue extending 
beyond the waves in the distance, which 
they knew to be the Cornish shore. 
Scarcely however was the discovery made, 
when a thick fog coming on, the fleet 
parted company; and at night a dreadful 
storm arose, blowing in a direction to- 
wards the coast, though the violence of 
the waves rendered it highly dangerous 
to approach it. The frigate in which 
James was, could see nothing of its com- 
panions, all of whom had in fact run for 
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some port on tke shores^ Ireland j but 
the pilot of our frigate having expressed 
fall confidence that he should be able to 
bring the vessel into Plymouth, was per- 
mitted to pursue his course. 

In the middle of the night, however, 
the siiilbr on the watch in the forecastle 
thought he could hear, amidst all the up- 
rear of the waves around him, the noise of 
breakers, which are waves breaking over 
concealed rocks beneath them, and the 
n^xt moment he was well assured that he 
saw the foam of their white heads through 
the gloom. His cry of "breakers!*' 
brought all hands upon deck, and every 
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exertion was instantly made, to alter the 
ship's course. But it was then too late. 
In a few moments the vessel struck, with 
a horrible crash, upon the rocks, and the 
water began to rush into the hold with 
the greatest rapidity. Numbers then 
flew to the pumps, and worked with 
desperate ardour to free themselves from 
the destruction impending over them. 
fn vain ! After beating upon the rocks 
for the space of two hours, during which 
horror and dismay were painted upon 
every countenance, the ship went to 
pieces about two o'clock in the morning, 
and with the exception of a few who 
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dung to pieces of the wrecl:, all on board 
immediately perished ! 

James was of the number of those who 
gained a temporary preservation from 
death by availing himself of this last 
resource of shipwrecked sailors. But, 
alas! the waves beat him, like the rest, 
with such violence against the rocks, that 
he several times lost and regained his 
hold ; but was at last carried by the tide 
to the shore, which was not more than 
half a mile distant. Here, cottipletely 
exhausted with the efforts he had made, 
both on board the ship and while floating 
from it, bruised and bleeding all over 
with the injuries he had received from 
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the points of the rocks, the poor boj lay 
upon the sands, without a creature to 
raise or assist him. He afterwards for 
some tittle kept hold of the spar which had 
been his support through the waires, and 
by its assistance again raised himself, but 
the benumbing influence of cold and wet, 
witlf the bruises which he had met with, 
indicated that his last moments were draw- 
ing near. A cottager who was the first to 
approach the spot with the dawning light, 
saw him in this situation, as well as after- 
wards the last convulsive shivers of his 
body ; immediately after which, a smile 
played upon his placid countenance and 
he expired. 
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Thus, at the early age of twelve years^ 
lyhile many of the elder and more robost 
of the ship's crew, who were cast upon 
different points of the shore, ^escaped^ 
though hardly, with their lives, James 
Andrews came to his untimely end. 
Reader! call him not unhappy, for he 
left a world which had produced him 
little else than trouble, and became a 
partaker of lasting felicity. Call him not 
wholly unhappy even in life, for he never 
lost the happiness of a good conscience, 
which imparts a *^ peace that the world 
cannot give." Rather call those unhap- 
py, whose evil passions, while they occa- 
sioned him a passing sorrow, became their 
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own durable tormentors; and especially 
call them unhappy^ if> by sincere and 
timely repentance, they did not after- 
wards obtain God's forgiveness^ and thus 
escape eternal pains, in comparison with 
which the "Orphan's Troubles" were 
but as a drop of water to the ocean by 
which he met his fate* 
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